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Large deposits of low-grade silver-lead-zine ores are found at considerable depths in the 
Meadow Valley Mining District of Lincoln County, Nevada. Churn drilling, as shown, 
brings up cores which are analyzed, tested and charted to define the outline of the ore. 
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PIOCHE—FROM “PANACARE” TO POWER 


N an atmosphere of territorial strife 
varied by frontier clashes with Indians, 
the Meadow Valley Mining District, of 

Lincoln County, Nevada, one of the oldest 
and most substantial mining areas in the 
State, came into being with the discovery, 
in 1863, of rich silver ore. A few years 
later saw a mad rush of human beings to 
the new fortune field and the city of Pioche 
was born. Following this the district spent 
its youth in reckless living, and attained its 
maturity struggling through a period of 
lawlessness and conflict. As it grew older 
it experienced the ills of adversity brought 
about by fire, reduction-resistant ores, a 
sickening crash in the price of silver and 
ultimately the failure of financial institu- 
tions. 

In spite of all this, the district has per- 
sisted in its ore production and faced every 
setback with fortitude, until now it antici- 
pates, through electrical rejuvenation, a 
major development era based upon the 
existence of known and apparent ore bodies 
of immense proportions and the coming of 
low-cost Boulder Dam power. Moreover, 
this transfusion of a new industrial life 
blood into the district will be supplemented 
and accelerated by modern mining and 
reduction methods as well as ample trans- 
portation facilities. 

Pioche and the surrounding district 
always has had ore. Its ore production in 
1872 was second only to the Comstock 
Lode in the whole Pacific Slope area. 


Later, high cost of mining and reduction, 
added to long and costly overland hauls 
were determining factors which slowed 
down and almost caused entire cessation 
of the industry. With inadequate facilities 
it could profitably work only the high- 
grade ores; those of lesser value were 
thrown away or used as back-filling. The 
area, at present, produces principally sil- 
ver, copper, lead, zinc, and some manga- 
nese. It also recovers gold from the ores, 
but this precious metal does not predomi- 
nate in the values. 

Discovery of the district revolves around 
Pahute Indians and rich silver ore. It is 
related that in the fall of 1863 some 
Pahutes went to the home of William Ham- 
blin, at his ranch in Santa Clara, Utah. 
(Boundary lines had not yet been estab- 
lished at the time and the district was con- 
sidered a part of Utah territory.) Hamblin, 
a missionary sent to live among the 
Indians, spoke their language fluently and 
acquired their confidence. 

On this particular visit the Indians 
brought with them, in a deer-skin sack, 
some “panacare,” as they called it. To 
the missionary, who knew something about 
ore, this meant rich silver rock, and after 
much bargaining the Indians agreed to 
show the white man where they had found 
their “panacare.” 

So, journeying to the northwest, on the 
evening of the second day the Pahutes 
pointed to the purple hills resplendent in 
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the waning sunlight, on the distant horizon, 
and stoically grunted, “There!” 

That evening the white man was told his 
journey was at an end—and so it proved. 
By noon of the following day he was break- 
ing ore from a wide vein which stood above 
the surrounding rocks, and later this ore 
was determined to be chiefly silver chlo- 
ride, accompanied by lead carbonate. That 
same afternoon Hamblin cut a large stake, 
posted a “Notice,” and located the ground 
as a mining claim. 

Soon afterwards Hamblin with a party 
of friends located several other claims, but 


locating mines. Development they effected 
little or none. But there are few good 
mines in the region over which they cam- 
paigned which they are not ready to 
identify as the very places where they 
camped, made a fire, noticed lead or silver 
sweating out of the hearth, ‘located’ the 
ledge and entered the record in a book, 
which (if anybody doubts the story) is still 
to be seen. All of these soldier-districts 
have since been re-explored, reorganized, 
and covered with successive crops of new 
claims; and the result is universal 
unsoundness of mining titles. Out of all 
this confusion, two classes of 





little development work was 
accomplished. Hamblin soon 
passed out of the picture, 
realizing little or nothing 
from his discovery, and died 
in 1871. 

General P. E. Connor, then 
in command of the United 
States troops at Camp Doug- 
las, near Salt Lake City, had 
been given samples of the 
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Our Cover Illustration 


MASTERPIECE SCULPTURED 
IN DARK RED SANDSTONE, 
DELICATE DETAILS 
CARVED BY WIND, WATER, AND 
FROST. MANY CENTURIES HAVE 
PASSED SINCE NATURE BEGAN 
TO SHAPE THIS SYMBOL OF 
MIGHT AND MAJESTY AT 
CATHEDRAL GORGE, 
OVER STATE HIGHWAY ROUTE 
7,U S893 1n LINCOLN CouNTY. 


persons reap a rich harvest, 
lawyers and ‘roughs.” The 
former are paid to maintain 
the titles, and the latter to 
hold the ground. Pioche has 
been a bloody camp; but 
it is to be hoped that the 
days of violence are passing 
away.” 

This situation, however, 
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“panacare.” He sent them 
to San Francisco and Denver for assays 
and when they showed values in excess of 
$300 per ton, a company of soldiers was 
sent, in 1864, to develop the new fields. 

This company encountered their first 
problem while camped at a small spring in 
the neighborhood of the claims. A small 
band of Indians put in an appearance, 
declared the spring was their property, and 
demanded the immediate withdrawal of the 
whites. A cash payment appeased the 
Indians and they departed in peace. This 
group had not been gone long when 
another party came up and claimed owner- 
ship. This group was likewise appeased 
through a cash settlement. During the 
weeks immediately following, the incident 
was frequently repeated. In the fall of the 
year 1864 the soldiers returned to Salt 
Lake City. 

Concerning this party, Rossiter W. Ray- 
mond, United States Commissioner of Min- 
ing Statistics, in 1873 declared that 


“Pioche, like so many districts in Utah, is 
cursed with old locations to a dreadful 
extent; for it was unlucky enough to lie 
in the track of Connor’s California volun- 
teers of 1864, who spent their leisure time, 
when they were not killing Indians, in 


was cleared up later when 
the Federal mining laws became effective, 
and new boundaries were legally estab- 
lished. 

Even though Nevada was admitted to the 
Federal Union as a State in 1864, confu- 
sion, apparently, still existed as late as 
1869. This is clearly pointed out in the 
Lincoln County Assessor’s report for that 
year in which he complains that “Owing 
to the eastern boundary lines of the State 
not having yet been run, and that portion 
of the territory of Arizona lying between 
the Colorado River and the 37° of N. 
latitude ceded to the State of Nevada by 
Congress, but being yet claimed by Ari- 
zona, I found it very difficult to make an 
assessment at all and utterly out of my 
power to collect, yet with constant protests 
and many threats I managed to make an 
assessment. One man only giving a list of 
his property and since paying his taxes. 

“The taxable property in that portion of 
the State, which was under those difficult 
circumstances, assessed, amounts to $6l,- 
700. I am satisfied that could the question 
of jurisdiction be finally settled and a cor- 
rect assessment be made, it would greatly 
exceed that amount.” 

This County Assessor, N. H. Carlow, 











No, they are not igloos, nor gigantic beehives, but charcoal kilns. In the early days 
around Pioche coal was scarce and pinon pine was available, so these kilns were used 
to produce fuel for the blacksmith’s forge and in the lead blast-smelting furnaces. 











Stone cabins of the type used as storehouses, and sometimes as forts when disputes 
between mining factions were a serious business in the Meadow Valley Mining Dis- 
trict, Lincoln County, Nevada, and the law of the bullet, at times, meant ownership. 
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further stated, “The portion of the county 
and State lying north of 37° N. latitude 
and comprising Clover, Meadow, Dry, 
Long, Eagle and Spring Valleys, are teem- 
ing with an industrious and thriving popu- 
lation and contain a large amount of 
taxable property, but persistently protest 
against paying taxes to the State of Nevada 
until the eastern line of the State is run. 
“The Ely district, situated about ten 
miles northwesterly from Panaca City in 
Meadow Valley (Pioche) is said to be very 
rich and attracting the attention of miners 
largely. The Meadow Valley Mining Com- 
pany are erecting smelter works. Messrs. 
Ely and Raymond are erecting a five stamp 
mill at Meadow Valley to work rock from 
the Ely (considered a part of the Pioche) 
district. In the settlement of Meadow, 
Eagle and Spring Valleys, the people are 
taking pains in the cultivation of fruit and 
shade trees and thus far are quite success- 
ful. I was unable to obtain statistics of 
grain, etc., raised in those settlements as 
there seemed to be a settled determination 


to pay no taxes to Nevada until the eastern 
line is run, hence, every hindrance that 
could be was thrown in the way to pre- 
vent my obtaining the information 
desired.” 

The story of the rich veins found in the 
camp of Meadow Valley, in 1863, began to 
spread and a stampede was on during the 
years 1867 and 1868, following a tem- 
porary stop to the prospecting in the dis- 
trict because of Indian hostilities in 1865. 

In 1868 F. L. A. Pioche, a native of 
France, who was living in California, sent 
Charles E. Hoffman, an ore - reduction 
expert, together with many experienced 
mine workers into the camp and built a 
small smelter at great expense, bringing 
bricks for the smelter from Scotland 
around Cape Horn. These bricks are said 
to have cost $1 apiece. This was the begin- 
ning of the town of Pioche. The firm of 
Pioche, Bayerque and Company at the time 
was likewise heavily interested in the 
Market Street Railway in San Francisco, 
having built, with French capital and an 





Old courthouse at Pioche, Lincoln County, built during the time of the mining boom in 
the 70’s of the last century. Many documents pertaining to the Meadow Valley Min- 
ing District were filed here, and many legal controversies settled in its courtrooms. 
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An old-time wood-burning locomotive used on the first railroad in Lincoln County, Nevada. 
This road connected Pioche and Bullionville, where several mills, used for smelting 
the silver-lead-zinc ores found in the Meadow Valley Mining District were located. 





American Engineer named Lester Ludyah 
Robinson, California’s first railroad. 

Lincoln County was established by 
statute February 26, 1866, and the county 
seat placed at a settlement called Hiko, 
where all the county offices were centered. 
The boundaries of the county were later 
changed and it was not until January 1, 
1871, that an official boundary survey 
settled all controversies. In March of that 
year the county records were brought from 
Hiko to Pioche until an election could be 
held. In this election Pioche won and the 
county seat remains permanently estab- 
lished there. 

A year previous the Government had 
opened the post office at Pioche, the first 
telegraph line was built into the camp, and 
the town boasted a population of 10,000 
inhabitants, the greater number of which 
were men. 

During the boom days of the district, 
cattle stealing was prevalent, stampeded 
horses running wild perpetrated panic in 
the town, at times, and the Indian hostilities 
became very serious. Money was literally 


as cheap as water, and with the nearest 
railroad more than a hundred miles distant, 
prices for the simplest trifles were exceed- 
ingly high. Law enforcement was lax and 
vice generally gained a foothold and 
thrived for a time. Under these conditions 
the man who could not protect himself or 
his location claims was likely to find him- 
self forced to yield to somebody who 
could. Factions arose and men took sides. 
Two mining companies were predominant 
in the field—the Meadow Valley Mining 
Company, and the Raymond and Ely Com- 
pany. 

Eventually it resolved itself into two 
fighting camps. Cases of rifles and ammu- 
nition, consigned to the headquarters of 
the opposing forces, came in weekly. Stone 
houses, large enough for a dozen or more 
men, were used as forts, and often the blaze 
of musketry on the hill was notice to the 
townspeople that a battle was raging. 
Stage robberies, while regretted, were fre- 
quent, but these incidents merely aided in 
relieving the monotony of the camp’s exist- 
ence. 























A symbol of significance to the new Pioche. This transmission line, under construction, 
will carry low-cost Boulder Dam power into Lincoln County, Nevada. Method of 
erecting the three-line poles and stringing of the copper cables and reels is shown. 
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Numbers One and Nine Shafts in the Meadow Valley Mining District, Lincoln County, up 
| which silver-lead-zinc-gold ores are brought from the underground workings and sent 


to the mills for reduction. 


“Dumps” and piles of ore are pictured in the foreground. 





The tension of the high-strung western 
mining camp was often eased by such inci- 
dents as bringing the first piano into town, 
which after much ado was unpacked and 
set up in one of the principal saloons. 
There it stood for days untouched and 
unplayed until a disguised gambler brought 
music from the instrument with such feel- 
ing that all those listening were moved 
almost to tears. Later through a ruse, the 
gambler induced the saloon keeper to go to 
the aid of his partner, who, he declared, 
was ill down the valley. The big-hearted 
saloon keeper, who, incidentally, had 
offered twenty dollars to the man who 
could bring music from the instrument, 
made the journey. During his absence, 
the “gray haired old piano player” 
removed his wig and departed speedily to 
parts unknown with “ten thousand dollars 
in the sack and much loose change in the 
drawer.” 

Another incident of civic importance 
occurred in 1875 when a bell was brought 
overland from a mission near San Fran- 
cisco and hung in the tower on Main 


Street. During a celebration in 1876 the 
bell cracked because of excessive use. It 
was recast in a local foundry and during 
the recasting, which became almost a cere- 
mony, citizens of the camp threw hundreds 
of silver dollars into the molten mass to 
become mixed with the baser metals. 

The big fire came on September 16, 
1872, in early afternoon, when a blaze 
started in a restaurant and, as a conse- 
quence, a large portion of the town went 
up in smoke, the wooden buildings burning 
like tinder. 

(On pages 8 and 9 will be found a repro- 
duction of a photograph showing this 
eastern Nevada mining town in 1872 before 
the fire got in its work. The reproduction 
likewise gives a general view of the district, 
together with some of the mine workings 
on the hillside.) 

The production chart of the Pioche Dis- 
trict shows two periods of large output. 
The first began in 1869 and reached its 
peak in 1872, during which nearly forty 
million dollars of newly mined wealth was 
taken from the surrounding ground. 
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The second period of large activity 
began in 1905, production being derived 
mainly from low-grade silver-lead ores, 
carrying smaller amounts of gold, copper, 
and sometimes manganese. Since 1912 
much the larger part of the output has 
come from the Prince and Virginia Louise 
mines, but the Combined Metals mine and 
the Bristol district have helped. 

Pioche in its varying cycles of existence 
experienced the bitterness of disaster in 
other ways. The market value of silver 
crashed; litigation with all its attendant 
evils appeared, and then the great bank 
which held Pioche securities failed. The 
mine owners, whose energies had guided 
events to success, were broken in fortune 
and spirit. Costly mine workings were 
neglected; water pumps left idle, and the 
rich lower levels of the mines flooded. 
The good old days seemingly were gone 
forever. 

Today one no longer sees the picturesque 
but menacing characters who made the 
early mining camps their rendezvous. The 


frock-coated gambler or the stock pro- 
moter, whose convincing picture could turn 
a prospect hole into a mountain of ore, has 
vanished. Dilapidated shacks and hovels 
in which men lived have been replaced by 
comfortable homes. Modern business 
houses, schools, and churches evidence the 
return of a substantial prosperity. 

What the future actually holds remains 
to be seen. One thing may be taken as 
conclusive, however: The Meadow Valley 
mines which produced such fabulous 
wealth in the early days, together with 
some 35 other properties in the district 
will continue to give their wealth for 
generations to come. Thorough under- 
ground and surface explorations have 
definitely determined that millions of tons 
of ore lie there in Mother Earth’s treasure 
vaults awaiting extraction. In view of 
the apparent and visible ore bodies in the 
district, the early mining history will fade 
into insignificance in comparison with the 
economic history now in the making. 

[Please turn to page 16] 








Stacks belching smoke, locomotives and ore trains screeching and grinding along the 
rails give pleasing evidence of the activity in the mines and mills of the Pioche area. 
Ore cars, loading at the bins near the shaft head are shown in the above picture. 
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RENO CONSTRUCTS TWO NEW BRIDGES 


WO new bridges of modern design and 
striking architectural beauty will soon 
span the Truckee River in the heart of 

the city of Reno. These bridges will pro- 
vide additional facilities for traffic over 
this historic and world- known western 
Nevada stream. They will, likewise, sup- 
plement the seven bridges already serving 
the city’s needs for the constantly increas- 
ing vehicular traffic. The new crossings 
will be located, one at Sierra Street and 
one at Lake Street, on two of the city’s 
main business streets. Now in progress of 
construction, both bridges are expected to 
be ready for general traffic service by mid- 
summer of this year. Total cost for the 
two structures will approximate $300,000. 
Connecting a residential south-side sec- 
tion with the business section north of the 
river, the two new arch type concrete and 
reinforced steel structures will, at the same 
time, solve an existing traffic congestion 
problem. This congestion was particularly 


serious as it related to Virginia Street— 
the city’s main artery of commerce—where 
a bottle n_« situation prevailed. Traffic 
became clogged at this point, especially 
during the peak traffic hours. 

Several business buildings had to be 
removed to make way for the Sierra Street 
bridge. On the north bank a business 
garage building has been partially razed 
to provide right-of-way width for the 
approach unit. Another business garage 
building has also been removed on the 
south side of the river. 

At the Lake Street site several resi- 
dential properties were acquired by the 
city of Reno and removed for right-of-way 
facilities on the south approach, while open 
ground on the north end simplified matters 
of construction there. 

The design of the present structures was 
drawn to offer the greatest clearance for 
river flow. To attain this objective the 
flat arch type of bridge of concrete and 
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crete bridge. 








The first iron structure to span the Truckee, on Virginia Street, in Reno, is shown above. 
Built in 1872, it served until 1905, then yielded its place to the present modern con- 
The iron bridge was later moved about five blocks east to Rock Street. 
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reinforced steel materials was accepted for 
use. This will permit an enlarged channel 
capacity. Removal of a low concrete dam 
structure just west of the Virginia Street 
bridge will also materially increase this 
clearance and actuate against the flooding 
of First Street in the business district. 

Of the seven vehicular and pedestrian 
bridges of various types, spanning the 
Truckee within the city’s limits, Idlewild 
bridge at the western edge of town leads 
directly to Idlewild Park, one of Reno’s 
popular recreational centers. 

Between Idlewild bridge and the City 
Park bridge, several blocks farther east, 
the river has a tree-fringed north bank and 
a skirting boulevard, while the south bank 
for the entire distance develops into a bluff 
about 75 feet high, on top of which are 
located some of Reno’s finest residences. 
From the top of this bluff an expansive 
view of the northern section of town, as 
well as a scenic panorama of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains to the west, is possible. 

Just west of the City Park bridge, which 


consists of two separate and independent 
units, the Truckee divides, flowing down 
two channels and forming an island. On 
this island, of several acres in extent, the 
city has developed spacious lawns and 
beautiful flower beds for the enjoyment of 
citizens and visitors. 

Low concrete dams at the western tip of 
the island back up the Truckee’s waters 
in a widened and placid pool, giving the 
river and the adjacent section a strikingly 
picturesque setting. Besides, it affords a 
stretch of water available for summer and 
winter sports. At the eastern point of the 
island, which lies but a stone’s throw 
upstream from the proposed Sierra Street 
bridge site, the river again resumes its 
single-channel flow. 

Next in order comes the Virginia Street 
bridge. This busy span joins the business 
sections and carries most of the city’s traf- 
fic at the present time. One block east, 
the Center Street span also carries a 
generous share of the traffic burden. Here 
on the south bank, between the Virginia 








Washoe County courthouse, known the world over, the old Riverside Hotel, and the old 
library building, along south Virginia Street, Reno, were snapped years ago, before 
The old library site made room for the new Federal building. 


the hotel burned down. 
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and Center street bridges, the beautiful new 
post-office building evidences the city’s 
modern progress 

Rock Street bridge, one of the older iron 
structures over which some of the traffic to 
the southeastern section is diverted, is the 
next span to the east, while the East Second 
Street bridge, farther beyond, provides an 
optional outlet from the downtown section 
for traffic moving toward the eastern sub- 
divisions and cross-State traffic. 

Supplementing these crossings the 
recently completed combination underpass 
and bridge project at Alameda and Wells 
Avenues, offers a connecting route to the 
Victory Highway, one of the State’s prin- 
cipal east and west transcontinental routes, 
and also some local traffic to Sparks. 

Upon completion, the Sierra Street 
bridge will provide a direct and optional 
connecting unit to one of Nevada’s primary 
north and south routes—U S 395. Likewise 
it will afford a direct additional approach 
to one of the city’s principal business 
streets, Sierra, and to a closely built resi- 
dence section south of the river. 

Traffic using Sierra Street heretofore ran 
into a dead end at First Street and was 
compelled to turn either east or west before 
crossing the Truckee. The new structure 
will permit traffic to continue straight 
through. 

A similar, but no less urgent, situation 
existed at Lake Street which will also be 
altered by the city’s new improvements. 

The recently completed Alameda and 
Wells Avenue underpass and bridge dis- 
placed the old Park Street bridge, a nar- 
row concrete structure with high solid 
side walls. The Park Street or “Cattle 
Bridge,” as it was familiarly known, 
opened directly into a railroad crossing 
on the north end at street level, which was 
the scene of several fatal accidents in 
recent years. 

When the Alameda structures were 
recently thrown open for general service 
the Park Street bridge was razed and the 
debris removed from the river bed. 

Reno’s first bridge across the Truckee 
River was built of rough logs and timbers, 
and occupied the present site of the modern 
concrete Virginia Street structure. 

In 1859 a settlement was made where 
Reno now stands. It was on the south side 


of the Truckee on the site of the present 
Riverside Hotel. W. C. Fuller, of Susan- 
ville, California, took up this land and 
erected some small buildings. He also 
built a ferryboat for use on the river. Later 
he constructed a low bridge, of the angle- 
arch type. This bridge had to be fastened 
down during high water. At the same time 
the river, at this point, could be forded at 
normal stage, for the water was shallow. 
This old ford ran diagonally across the 
river from the point where the old gas 
works were located, now the site of the 
Granada Theater, to the site where the 
present post office stands. 

In those days the bridge was the impor- 
tant feature to the traveler. It was built 
in 1860 of logs and timbers and cleared 
the water about 6 or 8 feet lower than the 
present bridge. In 1862 high waters 
washed it away, but Fuller soon replaced 
it with another structure. 

In 1863 he sold the property to M. C. 
Lake, a rancher from Honey Lake Valley, 
California. The little inn, the toll bridge, 
and the land where the heart of Reno now 
stands were included in the transaction. 
The crossing, after changing hands, became 
known as Lake’s Crossing and was very 
popular. The two cornerstones of the 
future metropolis were the bridge and the 
tavern at the crossing. 

Mr. Lake built a wooden bridge and 
charged toll for its use. This bridge was 
washed out in the winter of 1863, after 
which he built a much stronger bridge of 
timbers and this bridge served the traffic 
until 1867 when the high water washed it 
out. Again he rebuilt the bridge, but in 
1871 his charter for the privilege of charg- 
ing toll terminated and the county wished 
to make it a free bridge. The tolls charged 
for passage across this structure ranged 
from $1 to $1.50 per animal. No mention 
is made of the toll charges for persons. 
Despite these charges, the ranchers sent 
great droves of cattle across the bridge 
along the road to Virginia City and the 
Comstock district. 

Lake objected to the county authorities 
taking the bridge because he derived 
splendid revenues from it. As an oppos- 
ing action he dug a trench around the 
bridge and stationed a man with a gun to 
guard it. The dispute was taken to court, 
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and the bridge then reverted to the county. 

In 1872 the county authorities con- 
structed an iron bridge across the river at 
the same site. This iron structure was 
later moved down the river to Rock Street 
about five blocks east of Virginia Street. 

The present beautiful bridge of concrete 
spanning the Truckee at Virginia Street 
was built in 1905. 

Truckee River begins its life journey at 
an elevation of 6,225 feet above sea level. 
It pours its waters into Pyramid Lake at 
an elevation of approximately 4,500 feet. 

West of Reno, and even within the city 
itself, part of the stream flow is diverted, 
and its precious waters used in the cultiva- 
tion of the Truckee Meadows. 

Erection of the Sierra and Lake Street 
bridges marks another milestone in the era 
of progress in Nevada, during which the 
Truckee assumed a notable part. With the 
completed structures placed in service, 
Reno should have an expanded bridge 
system which will adequately carry all of 
the traffic for years to come. 


“PANACARE” TO POWER 
[Continued from page 11] 


During the current year 1937, Boulder 
Dam power is expected to be delivered into 
Lincoln County. Transmission lines from 
Boulder Dam power house are now under 
construction, and will carry electrical 
energy, not only to the mines and mills, but 
also will provide a plentiful supply for the 
household use of citizens. The advent of 
this electrical energy will greatly reduce 
the cost to home consumers as well as 
industrial users. In some instances, at the 
present time, rates as high as 12 to 15 cents 
per kilowatt-hour are in force. 

Through the united efforts of prominent 
citizens and mining companies, coupled 
with the help of Government funds, this 
progressive achievement for the district has 
been made possible. 

The coming of Boulder Dam power and 
the improved highway facilities will indeed 
be epochal milestones in the progress of 


Pioche. 











The modern concrete Virginia Street bridge, old hotel, and a portion of the Reno resi- 
dential section, looking west up the Truckee River. Horse-and-buggy days and the 
“horseless carriage” were in the transition period when the above picture was taken. 























South bank of the Truckee on Virginia Street, Reno, Nevada, picturing the old library, 
fore, and the Washoe County Library building in the background. Automobiles had 
triumphed over the horse, and parking troubles started when this picture was taken. 





Virginia Street bridge across the Truckee River in Reno, built in 1905, showing the 
flat-arch design and retaining wall on the south bank. View looks southwest and 
includes the Riverside Hotel and columns and dome of Washoe County’s courthouse. 
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